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THE ANOMALY OF OUR NATIONAL CONVENTION 

IN the last national campaign no political maxim fell with 
greater unction and finality from the mouths of Demo- 
cratic orators than the apothegm : " Our government is 
one of laws, not men." To the mind of the foreign student 
legalism is of the essence of American political institutions. 
The competence of executive officials, both federal and state, 
is not only strictly defined by the organic law but further lim- 
ited by the prescriptions of statutory enactment. Legislative 
bodies in turn are strictly subordinate under the provisions of 
organic law ; they cannot step outside the legal bounds defined 
by written constitutions. Every executive official in the land, 
from the occupant of the White House to the hog-reeve of a 
New England village, is strictly limited in the scope of his ad- 
ministrative duties by laws which he is powerless to alter. 
Every lawmaking body, in turn, from the national Congress to 
the pettiest city council, is restrained in its legislative compe- 
tence by the limitations of laws which it may not change. As 
one notes the immense mass and particularity of our statutory 
law and the network of minute restrictions cast about legisla- 
tures by the fundamental law, one naturally concludes that 
American governmental doctrine is but an amplified affirma- 
tion of Job's theory that " man is born unto trouble as the 
sparks fly upward," and that, if he is to be saved, it is not to be 
through his own goodness of heart or personal discretion, but 
through the external compulsion of unyielding law. 

In view of the legalism that pervades our political processes, 

one is amazed to find that the great bodies which name our 
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presidents are subjected to no external legal control. The idea 
of a nominating convention is neither a political inheritance nor 
a conscious contrivance. It is an evolutionary product ; it is 
a development of the party system, just as the party system, in 
turn, is the product of a decentralized administrative system. 
A multitude of men must be selected to express and also to 
execute the will of the state. Our theory of government sepa- 
rates the functions of expression and execution. The harmon- 
ious working of the governmental system demands the 
coordination of the two. The means of coordination, as is 
clearly shown by Professor Goodnow in his Politics and 
Administration, has been found in an extra-legal institution, 
the political party. The national convention, which repre- 
sents the supreme expression of the will of the party, is, 
like the party itself, an extra-legal institution. Great changes, 
unrecognized by the law and unenforced by the courts, have 
been wrought in our institutional fabric through the unfolding 
processes of national life. The national convention, an un- 
fathered institutional waif, may at no distant day be formally 
adopted and placed under the control of the national govern- 
ment. Much may be said for the formal recognition and legal 
control of this robust extra-legal institution, if the national con- 
vention is to represent the best thought and the highest 
motives of the party which calls it into being. 

The conduct of the last Democratic national convention 
furnishes strong presumptive evidence that the evolutionary 
process will not stop at the present point, but that changes in 
the direction of increased dignity and deliberation will be 
demanded of the great bodies which nominate our highest 
governmental magistrate. That the St. Louis convention was, 
in any true sense, a deliberative body will be denied by any 
close observer of its proceedings. A thousand delegates and 
an equal number of alternates elected by various processes 
— many of the alternates actually present by no process at all — 
met in the hottest month of the year in the pit of an oven-like 
building in one of the hottest cities of the border states. 
Crowded in with delegates and alternates at the bottom of the 
pit were reporters, amateur policemen and hangers-on of every 
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description. Ten thousand spectators filled the huge galleries, 
and a motley throng of jostling, perspiring humanity jammed 
the aisles and exits — the whole comprising the dramatis per- 
sona in a serio-comic four-act extravaganza, known as the St. 
Louis convention. Strictly speaking, there were no spectators ; 
all were actors. If not privileged to occupy the center of the 
stage, each person present was privileged to occupy a place in 
that assemblage which theatrical folk describe, without differ- 
entiation, as the " mob." It is all the same whether soldiers, 
village clowns or chorus girls compose this assemblage. The 
mob is an indispensable adjunct in the representation of a great 
spectacular piece. In the St. Louis Coliseum the mob over- 
played its part. It was not content to occupy the background, 
but again and again persisted in usurping the functions of the 
real actors in the foreground who had come upon the stage 
with speaking parts. 

As a delegate to the convention, the writer ventures to record 
some personal impressions of the conduct of that body, and 
briefly to add a conclusion or two as to the bearing of it all 
upon future methods of selecting presidential nominees. 

The prologue of the drama was spoken by Mr. John Sharp 
Williams, temporary chairman of the convention. Even in a 
real play not much attention is given to the prologue. The 
arrival of late-comers, the arrangement of seats, the buzz of 
conversation go on. Playgoers begin to settle down and give 
attention when the curtain rises and the real action begins. 
After a few minutes of curious interest in Mr. Williams, the 
mob fell to discussing its own affairs. The speaker's voice, 
overtaxed in the effort to make itself heard above the confu- 
sion, broke down almost entirely, and after the first ten minutes 
was scarcely audible even to the front-benchers. The address 
as printed is sensible, well-phrased, and keen in argument, but 
as delivered the speech was a failure. It was trying, even for 
delegates, to sit for an hour and forty minutes watching the 
moving lips and occasional gestures of a distant speaker, and to 
fail utterly to follow the thread of his argument. The mention 
of Mr. Cleveland's name infused a tonic property into the dreary 
proceeding. The cheering of near-by delegates was taken up 
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by others, reached the galleries and continued without cessa- 
tion for thirteen minutes. During this demonstration the ser- 
geant-at-arms made a genuine effort to restore order. He left 
the platform and engaged in a personal encounter with a stal- 
wart disturber standing in the center aisle. The offender, if 
reported correctly by the press, was no less a personage than 
Colonel Padden, one of the Hon. Timothy D. Sullivan's retain- 
ers in the eighth congressional district of New York city. 
Tammany men to the number of about a thousand had come 
in special trains to attend the convention. To Tammany the 
national committee had apportioned only two tickets for each 
assembly district for each session of the convention. Colonel 
Padden had gained the freedom of the convention floor and 
also the privilege of facilitating the entrance of political friends 
to the convention hall by the simple device of wearing a badge 
which proclaimed him an assistant sergeant-at-arms — a device 
by which other faithful henchmen had likewise obtained ad- 
mission and authority. In the midst of this uproar Chairman 
Williams, unable to quell the disorder, calmly took his seat and 
began to smoke. The one rule rigorously enforced at the con- 
vention was the edict against smoking. There was a reason 
for this. Exit from the convention floor and galleries could 
be effected only by descending a flight of stairs, crossing an 
ambulatory and ascending another flight of stairs to the street 
level. The Coliseum, built on the plan of a cockpit, received 
its light and air through windows which were inaccessible to 
the crowd in the pit or gallery. Ten thousand souls sat be- 
neath festoons of bunting in wooden seats upon a wooden floor, 
littered over with waste papers. In five minutes an alarm of 
fire might have transformed ten thousand unreflecting people 
into a host of frenzied savages, fighting for their lives. But 
Mr. Williams, charged with the duty of preserving order, knew 
no law superior to his own capricious desire to smoke at that 
particular time. He wanted to smoke, and he smoked. The 
incident was significant. It was a sign and a symbol of the 
lawless, irresponsible character of the greatest of our extra- 
legal institutions. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Williams's address the committee 
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on credentials submitted its report. Two points of interest are 
to be noted in this connection : first, the ruling of the chair that 
it is not within the power of the committee on credentials to 
admit delegates from the Philippines, inasmuch as these islands 
are declared by the supreme court not to be a part of the United 
States ; and second, the adoption by the convention of the com- 
mittee's majority report seating the Hopkins delegates from the 
state of Illinois. At this stage Colonel William J. Bryan ap- 
peared for the Harrison contesting delegates and moved the 
adoption of a minority report. His address aroused the gal- 
leries to a frenzy of enthusiasm. Per se the appeal was a 
powerful one, and it is safe to assert that the majority of the 
delegates were convinced that the cause Colonel Bryan cham- 
pioned was relatively if not absolutely righteous. And yet, 
on the balloting, delegation after delegation voted to validate 
the credentials of men who were obviously not entitled to them. 
There were two reasons for this. First, the feverish dread of a 
" Bryan stampede," and second, the desire to rebuke the obvi- 
ous attempt of the mob to run the convention. Ten thousand 
people had cheered Colonel Bryan wildly and irresponsibly 
during the hour he held the platform, and this same crowd had 
refused to listen three minutes without derisive shouts and 
interruptions to Mr. Menzies, of Indiana, and Mr. Quinn, of Illi- 
nois, who vainly endeavored in the hubbub to present the other 
side of the case. It was later, in the committee on resolutions, 
that Colonel Bryan won his most signal victory. On the con- 
vention floor, where he was deliriously supported by a vulgar 
claque that refused his opponents a decent hearing, and on an 
issue for which he was thrice-armed because of the justice 
of his contention, Colonel Bryan was beaten by a vote of 647 
to 299. 

With the adoption of the report of the committee on perma- 
nent organization, Hon. Champ Clark, as permanent chairman, 
read a long and rambling speech, which had a sedative effect 
upon his fellow Missourians in the galleries, who could but im- 
perfectly hear it, and a benumbing effect upon those near-by 
delegates who had not left their seats before its conclusion. 
This was the end of the second day's labor of the convention. 
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While waiting for the report of the committee on resolutions, 
the convention occupied the morning session of the third day 
in roll-calls for the formal selection of the new national com- 
mittee and the naming of honorary vice-presidents. During a 
lull in this time-killing employment some one called for a 
speech from Captain Richmond Pearson Hobson. Captain 
Hobson possesses an impressive mien and a resonant bass 
voice. " We want no Cromwell in this land of liberty !" he 
loudly declared. Here was relief from the tedium of business 
and from the strain of listening to speeches which could not be 
heard. The crowd in the galleries sank restfully back into 
their seats and gratefully gave ear. " I can see," cried the 
man of arms in notes of bugle clearness, 

the plains of Illinois as the infantry assembles. I can see the hill-tops 
of the Hudson and the Mohawk, where the artillery is located. I look 
to the ranks of Democracy when our battle-flags are unfurled. I see a 
Wellington take up the standard of Democracy ; yes, from New York 
to Illinois, and from Illinois to California, the battle lines are extended. 
Here are our armies ; let us make the Republicans give name to the 
battle-field — let's make them call it Waterloo ! 

Now the cold-eyed cynic might possibly regard this perform- 
ance as a perfect and exact illustration of the forcible-feeble 
style of oratory, but the piece pleased the audience mightily. 
With the exception of Colonel Bryan no man who addressed 
the convention was hearkened to with more deferential atten- 
tion than was Captain Hobson. 

The all-night session which resulted in the nomination of 
Judge Parker opened with the reading of the platform by Sen- 
ator John W. Daniel. The Coliseum was thronged, but there 
was nothing spectacular about the platform, and the mob was 
there for a spectacle. Every man seemed free to wander as he 
willed. Informal social caucuses met here and there. A hum 
and a buzz as of five hundred afternoon tea-parties filled the 
great hall. On, on, read the speaker, never faltering, never rais- 
ing his voice, never heard. He might have been describing the 
mural decorations of the imperial palace at Pekin or the habits 
of the Mississippi river catfish, for all his auditors knew or 
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cared. At the close no one expressed approval or disapproval 
of the party creed thus formally enunciated. Of the character 
of the platform the delegates and mob alike could form no 
opinion from the evidence laid before the convention. 

With the adoption of the platform an all-night carnival of 
oratory began. Eight names were formally placed before the 
convention, with a total of thirty-five nominating and seconding 
speeches. The majority of these speeches were stupid and 
tiresome. The cheap grandiloquence of the panegyrical orator 
ordinarily rose to its height with the enunciation of the favorite 
son's name at the end of the speech. There were some not- 
able deviations from the prevailing type of convention declama- 
tion. Hon. Martin W. Littleton proved himself a master of the 
difficult art of convention oratory. In his address naming 
Judge Parker, Mr. Littleton's voice rose to clearness and 
strength ; his words certainly stirred the imagination if they did 
not convince the understanding ; and his speech really infused 
an element of genuine enthusiasm into the Parker demonstra- 
tion which ensued. The ponderous oratory of Mr. D. M. 
Delmas, who placed the name of Hon. William R. Hearst 
before the convention, proceeded with the stately gravity and 
inexorable sequence of the cosmic process itself. But the 
piece dragged after five minutes, and few gave heed except 
those who felt it their business to do so. Of the Hearst sec- 
onding speeches, that of Mr. Clarence Darrow, of Chicago, was 
refreshing in its obvious sincerity. With the impetuous vigor 
of a Mirabeau he urged the convention to pause before placing 
men in charge who, in past time, had scuttled the Democratic 
ship. Another spirited philippic, vitriolic in its temper, was 
delivered by Mr. David S. Rose in presenting the name of 
Hon. Edward C. Wall, of Wisconsin. Quite out of the ordi- 
nary, too, was Hon. Champ Clark's good-natured nominating 
speech for Senator Cockrell. " This is a great historical occa- 
sion," he began, " and I am about to make a great historical 
speech." " They say that Roosevelt is a brave man," he de- 
clared in conclusion, " but old man Cockrell is as brave as he." 
In fine contrast to this speech, which would have done justice 
to a " barker " before the doors of the " Hereafter " on the 
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Pike, was the dignified and impressive speech of General 
Collins, presenting the name of Hon. Richard Olney, of Massa- 
chusetts. In a voice adequate to the trying occasion he 
appealed in a brief, sententious and sincere argument to the 
intelligence of the convention. His words were followed by 
the delegates with the closest attention. Two more hours 
dragged wearily by, as orator after orator rose in the call of 
states. It was past four o'clock in the morning when Wiscon- 
sin was reached on the roll-call and Colonel Bryan strode to 
the platform. It was for this that fifteen thousand men and 
women had remained steadfastly in the uncomfortable seats 
and the vitiated atmosphere of a veritable fire-trap all the long 
night. The most ingenious stage director could not have 
planned a more theatrical setting. Earlier in the night Ne- 
braska had given way to Wisconsin, which presented the name 
of Wall. Wisconsin now yielded to Nebraska, and thus gave 
Colonel Bryan the last word. A passionate cry burst from the 
lips of the multitude as the great champion of social democracy 
advanced to the platform. The appearance of the man height- 
ened the dramatic effect of the scene. The marks of battle and 
of sleeplessness were upon him. His face was ashen, the lips 
compressed to a thin line, the eyes sunken in their sockets; 
the voice was husky and the figure drooped with fatigue. He 
began to speak. A passion of soul seemed to communicate its 
fire to the spent body. The dull eyes of the speaker glowed 
with an almost fanatical earnestness. The gestures fell in 
quick, nervous rhythm ; the voice, gaining in strength, rang 
out clear. The man seemed essentially a preacher, the em- 
bodiment of force and earnestness, with all the fire of a White- 
field and the passion of a Chrysostom. 

Eight years ago [he said] a Democratic convention placed in my 
hands the standard of the party, and gave me the commission as its 
candidate. Four years later that commission was renewed. I come 
to-night to this Democratic convention to return the commission, and 
to say that you may dispute whether I fought a good fight, you may 
dispute whether I finished my course, but you cannot deny that I have 
kept the faith. 

With tense, drawn faces and streaming eyes men hung upon 
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the words of the orator, as with studied pathos he reviewed the 
causes of his defeat and asserted that, though men of the party 
had deserted him in time of need, he himself would remain true 
to the principles of his party. As he closed with a summing 
up of the whole case against Parker's nomination, the sunlight 
of another midsummer's day was streaming through the win- 
dows of the convention hall, dimming the feeble electric lights 
and throwing the great yellow-decked roof into shadow. An 
outburst of frenzied cheering, elemental and uncontrollable like 
the roaring of the sea, rose from the ranks of the mob, while from 
the floor of the great hall, littered over with papers, the dust 
rose under the trampling of many feet as the smoke of battle 
rises from a crowded hard-fought field. No stage could pro- 
vide such a setting. No playgoing audience could afford such 
psychic possibilities. Nerves, racked and worn by nine hours 
of speechmaking, responded to a supreme stimulus, not in the 
conventional language of applause but in the incoherent lan- 
guage of hysteria. It was a study in mob psychology ; 
a scene which witnessed once is unforgettable. At last the 
tumult and the shouting dies ; the call of states begins ; Judge 
Parker is nominated on the first ballot. Colonel Bryan's im- 
passioned appeal had not changed the vote of a single delegate. 
An interesting point of order was raised during the roll-call 
of states and decided by the presiding officer. When the state 
of Ohio was reached, the chairman of the delegation announced 
a vote of 46 for Parker. A demand was immediately made for 
a poll of the delegation. The delegation was polled and the 
result announced : Parker 28, McClellan 9, Hearst 6, Cockrell 
2, Olney 1. The point of order was now raised by a member 
of the delegation that the Ohio state convention had no right 
to instruct the delegates to vote as a unit, inasmuch as the dis- 
trict delegates had received their credentials from conventions 
held prior to the time of holding the state convention. The 
point of order was overruled by the chair in these words : 

By express rule of the Democratic convention, the delegates come 
from a state and not from districts. Under the call for delegates to the 
convention each state is allowed as many delegates as it has senators 
and representatives multiplied by two, and these delegates are the del- 
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egates of the state and not the delegates of the districts, no matter how 
chosen. 

It was therefore ordered that the entire vote of Ohio be re- 
corded for Parker, although his actual strength was but 28 out 
of 46 votes. This ruling illustrates anew the distinctive differ- 
ence between the practice of a Democratic and that of a Re- 
publican national convention. There is an intimate relation- 
ship at present between this so-called unit rule and the 
two-thirds rule of the Democratic convention, though there is 
no connection in origin between the two rules. So long as the 
unit rule is upheld, the two-thirds rule will also prevail. Sup- 
pose, as was suggested last spring in conservative circles when 
the Hearst boom began to assume portentous proportions, 
that the two-thirds rule had been abrogated by the convention, 
on the general theory that it is an undemocratic principle to 
give a faction of one-third the legal right to defeat the choice 
of the majority. Such a change might actually confer upon a 
minority not only the negative power of defeating a nomina- 
tion but the positive power of making a nomination. A num- 
ber of large states with pretty evenly divided delegations might 
so combine as to .control, under the unit rule, a majority of the 
votes in the convention. A candidate might thus be nomi- 
nated who was really the choice of only a small minority of 
the delegates, were the two-thirds rule abrogated and the unit 
rule retained. Again, great Republican states, such as Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, Ohio, Illinois and Iowa, might suc- 
cessfully combine and effect a nomination under a bare 
majority rule and yet not contribute a single electoral vote to 
the success of the candidate so nominated. Thus the per- 
petuation of the two-thirds rule rests upon the continuance of 
the unit rule, and the perpetuation of the unit rule is due in 
large measure to the traditional attitude of the Democratic 
party on the question of state sovereignty. In Democratic 
theory, each state controls its delegation. The Democratic 
convention recognizes an authority higher than itself. The 
Republican convention does not. The Republican national 
convention has never allowed the states to use the unit rule. 
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A clear statement of the Republican doctrine was made by 
a delegate from Kansas in the convention of 1876, when the 
question was raised as to the acceptance of a unit vote from 
the state of Pennsylvania. 

The principle involved in this controversy is whether the state of Penn- 
sylvania shall make laws for this convention or whether this conven- 
tion is supreme and shall make its own laws. We are supreme. We 
are original. We stand here representing the great Republican party 
of the United States, and neither Pennsylvania nor New York nor any 
state can come in here and bind us down by their caucus resolutions. 1 

One further fact, however, is to be noted with respect to the 
unit rule of the Democratic convention. In case no instruc- 
tions are given by a state to its delegation, the convention 
assumes authority and allows each individual in the delegation 
to vote according to his preference. For example, in the St. 
Louis convention, Nebraska's vote was announced and recorded 
as follows: Hearst 4, Cockrell 4, Pattison 4, Miles 1, Wall 1, 
Gray 1, Olney I. The unit rule of the Democratic convention 
is not an affirmative rule at all. It is simply an acknowledg- 
ment that the states may bind their delegations if they so 
choose. Despite the immense amount of newspaper clamor 
for the abrogation of the two-thirds rule, and the protests and 
objurgations of the minority Hearst members on such split 
but instructed delegations as those of Ohio, Indiana and 
Massachusetts, the fight for the modification of the rules was 
never at any time strong enough to reach the convention floor. 
As a corollary to the unit rule, the St. Louis convention, 
through the ruling of its chairman, upheld the traditional 
Democratic doctrine that the chairman of an instructed dele- 
gation is entitled to cast the entire vote of the delegation 
whether the delegation is fully represented on the floor or not. 

One of the minor episodes of the convention has to do with 
the scene occasioned by the restiveness of an Iowa delegate 
under the unit rule. The 26 votes of that state were duly de- 
livered to Mr. Hearst under the unit rule. Thereupon Mr. 

1 Carl Becker, " The Unit Rule in National Nominating Conventions," American 
Historical Review, vol. v, no. I, p. 81. 
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Wright of Iowa leaped upon a chair and cried out in shrill 
staccato accents : " On behalf of the unbought and unpur- 
chasable Democrats of Iowa — " The speaker got no farther. 
He was seized by members of his own delegation and forced to 
his seat. Amid the confusion which ensued, the delegate 
found a refuge in the quarters of the Nebraska delegation, but 
was unable to speak on account of the uproar. Finally he 
reached the platform and " in behalf of Iowa Democrats who 
did not receive their political education in Coin's Financial 
School" seconded the nomination of Judge Parker. 

Little need be said of the proceedings of the convention 
subsequent to Judge Parker's nomination. The text of the 
telegram as sent by Judge Parker to Hon. Wm. F. Sheehan 
is as follows : 

I regard the gold standard as firmly and irrevocably established and 
shall act accordingly if the action of the convention to-day shall be 
ratified by the people. As the platform is silent on the subject, my 
view should be made known to the convention, and if it is proved to be 
unsatisfactory to the majority I request you to decline the nomination 
for me at once, so that another may be nominated before adjournment. 

Great excitement prevailed when reports of the Parker tele- 
gram leaked out early Saturday afternoon. Newspaper extras 
proclaimed that Parker had declined the nomination, and 
garbled versions of his actual message were hawked about 
everywhere. The air was charged with uncertainty, bewilder- 
ment and expectancy when the delegates assembled for the 
final session. The Bryanites affected to regard the message as 
a cunning trick of the Hill-Belmont-Sheehan combination. 
Senator Tillman violently denounced the message as an attempt 
to dictate and as an insult to the entire convention. The ma- 
jority of the New York and New Jersey delegates seemed gen- 
uinely pleased with the message, but no one was jubilant. The 
situation was a most delicate one and fraught with immense 
hazard. The opinion of many thoughtful delegates at the time 
could have been aptly expressed in a later remark of Colonel 
Bryan's : " It is a manly thing for a man to express an opinion 
before the convention adjourns ; but it would have been man- 
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Her to have expressed it before the convention met." The 
southern delegates appeared most deeply stirred by the tele- 
gram ; their anxiety and doubt were strung to an intensity 
almost savage. Southern leaders were therefore put forward to 
pacify them. After some hours' work Tillman was quieted 
and induced, in conjunction with Williams and Vardaman of 
Mississippi, Daniel of Virginia and Carmack of Tennessee, to 
play the roll of pacificator. The anger of the hotspurs began 
to simmer down. A notable speech at this critical juncture 
was made by a northern man, Hon. Charles S. Hamlin of 
Massachusetts. Mr. Hamlin as a member of the platform com- 
mittee had labored indefatigably for a gold plank. That effort 
had been defeated by a vote of 35 to 15. Mr. Hamlin ex- 
plained why the minority had not carried the fight to the con- 
vention floor, and closed with an eloquent plea for dispatching 
a message prepared by John Sharp Williams to Judge Parker. 
The " Williams message," which virtually endorsed the position 
taken by the nominee in his telegram to the convention, read 
as follows : 

The platform adopted by this convention is silent upon the question 
of the monetary standard, because it is not regarded by us a possible 
issue in this campaign, and only campaign issues are mentioned in the 
platform. Therefore there is nothing in the views expressed by you in 
the telegram just received which would preclude a man entertaining 
them from accepting a nomination on said platform. 

It was at this juncture that Colonel Bryan rose from a sick-bed, 
entered the convention and began a tedious and futile protest 
against sending the Williams telegram. Two rambling speeches 
were made, the last closing with the impossible suggestion that 
a sort of catechismal message be sent to the nominee, seeking 
explicit answers to several specific questions. The convention 
was not in the mood of the night before. Here were a lot of 
earnest men striving for harmony, willing to sink individual 
preferences, sick of factional rancor and impatient to conclude 
the work of the convention. Dramatically, Colonel Bryan's 
epilogue was a distinct anticlimax. Tactically, it was a sad 
piece of business. The speaker recognized that his appeal fell 
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upon cold if not resentful ears. He accordingly withdrew his 
amendment and thus escaped a crushing vote of disapproval. 
The motion to send the Williams telegram was carried by the 
overwhelming vote of 794 to 191. 

At one o'clock Sunday morning Hon. Henry G. Davis was 
nominated for vice-president. The excitement over the Parker 
telegram had been absorbing. A benumbing fatigue dulled all 
further interest in the proceedings and imposed an effective 
closure rule upon discussion. "Word was passed around" 
that Davis was the man to be voted for. The writer heard 
little talk of superannuation, and in general little discussion of 
availability or fitness. When the roll was called, chairmen of 
delegations wearily rose and mechanically uttered the name of 
Henry G. Davis. At no point did the convention so absolutely 
divest itself of the character of a deliberative body as in the act 
of naming an octogenarian for second place on the ticket. 

" Freshmen " members of the national Congress are wont to 
lament the absence of a spirit of cameraderie in the House of 
Representatives. If this is true of the 386 members of the 
House elected for two years, one can readily fancy how little 
esprit de corps is to be found in an assemblage of one thousand 
men who exercise their group functions for less than a week and 
then disperse forever. Rivalry between parties is never more 
bitter than factional strife within parties. Nothing could have 
been more bitter than Mr. Rose's castigation of the Parkerites. 
The New York men themselves were divided. To scrutinize 
the faces of Murphy, Sheehan and McCarren was to read in 
each a different story of policies and aspirations. Outside of the 
southern belt there was scarcely a state that was not repre- 
sented by a divided delegation. The unit rule half concealed 
and half revealed irreconcilable principles and preferences. 
Even the Massachusetts delegation, pledged to support the 
candidacy of a " favorite son," was, beneath the surface, 
divided ; five of its members were bitterly opposed to Mr. 
Olney. The convention was indeed a jarring, disintegrate 
mass. For such an unorganized mass, competent leadership 
was a prime necessity. The biggest and most influential per- 
sonality in the convention was Colonel Bryan's, but the 
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majority of the delegates had come to St. Louis with the firm 
determination not to be led by Colonel Bryan. The delegates 
therefore turned from a personality to an abstraction in quest 
of leadership. They turned from Bryan to " conservatism." 
In the name of conservatism the Hill-Sheehan-Guffey-Gorman 
combination " passed around the word " for the nomination of 
Henry G. Davis. The delegates heard and obeyed. 

The party convention is a pure evolution, and we may look 
to see progressive changes in the conduct of this extra-legal 
body. One may forecast the direction although it may be im- 
possible to fathom the extent of these changes. The infinite 
folly of planting a political convention in the midst of a howl- 
ing mob of ten thousand people was convincingly illustrated in 
the last Democratic convention. This convention could not, 
except by courtesy, be called a deliberative body. Men such 
as Senator Daniel or John Sharp Williams, who really had 
something to say to the convention, were not shown decent 
consideration, while such men as Captain Hobson, who had a 
buncombe message for the galleries, were given a patient hear- 
ing. It was really the galleries that demanded the circus 
parades of state standards, lithographs and flags when a lead- 
ing candidate was placed in nomination. One of these bogus 
demonstrations continued for thirty-four minutes. It was the 
galleries that dragged Bryan from his sick-bed to prolong the 
agony of the last night's session. It was the galleries that 
hurled insulting and indecent epithets at speakers in the Illinois 
contest, because they were espousing a cause which the mob 
did not like. With hundreds of newspaper men present and 
wires carrying the convention proceedings to every news centre 
in the Union, the interests of publicity no longer demand the 
presence of ten thousand irresponsible people in the convention 
hall. In the last two Democratic state conventions of Massa- 
chusetts all spectators other than newspaper men were rigidly 
excluded from the hall. The step was an unpopular one, but 
the bear-garden features which too often have disgraced other 
conventions were effectively eliminated ; and enlightened party 
opinion heartily supports the innovation. 
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Again, the results of the St. Louis convention cannot but 
strengthen the growing conviction that the time is approaching 
for a change in the present system of representation in the 
convention. The anti-Parker combination had a fighting 
chance of success up to the moment when Colonel Guffey de- 
livered the 68 votes of Pennsylvania to the Parkerites. A state 
which had never given a single electoral vote to a Democratic 
nominee turned the scale decisively and clinched the nomina- 
tion of a man who received only 140 votes in the electoral col- 
lege. It is true that the solid Democratic states of the South 
were behind Judge Parker's candidacy. Men such as Gov- 
ernor Vardaman of Mississippi were in line for the New York 
candidate in the hope that he might carry this and other 
pivotal states and so defeat Mr. Roosevelt. But reverse the 
situation. Suppose the Southern leaders had come into the 
convention solidly behind the candidacy of such a man as 
Senator Bailey of Texas. The southern combination could 
easily have been beaten by a northern combination of Illinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts and Maine. That is, eight northern states which 
ordinarily do not cast a single Democratic electoral vote could 
overwhelm thirteen southern states which furnished every one 
of the 140 electoral votes actually received by Judge Parker. 
In a Republican convention the same inequality appears, 
though less glaringly : the southern tier, which never furnishes 
a Republican electoral vote, has full voting strength in deter- 
mining the nominee. In the Republican convention of 1884, 
an effort was made to enlarge the influence of the old line Re- 
publican states and to diminish correspondingly the weight of 
states where the party was in a minority. The effort failed 
largely through the clamor and piteous appeals of the negro 
Republicans of the South. These men claimed, with some 
color of equity, that they get very little chance under state 
election laws, and that therefore the opportunity to take part 
in Republican councils on a basis of their actual numerical 
strength comes but once in four years. If they are shut out of 
the field when the harvest is indeed golden, as in the case of 
Mr. Hanna's campaign for the nomination of Mr. McKinley in 
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1896, they may justly complain that they are wounded in the 
house of their friends. This line of argument does not hold in 
the case of the Democratic convention. Democratic voters do 
not suffer under discriminating election laws in northern states, 
and the results of the last national convention suggest that a 
change in the basis of representation may be one of the possi- 
bilities of the future. 

Finally, we may hazard the opinion that the time is approach- 
ing when national party conventions will be subjected to some 
species of statutory control. Parties under our governmental 
system are purely voluntary organizations and stand theo- 
retically outside of the control of courts and lawmaking bodies. 
But the party has become a most important political organ, 
and the trend of our development is all towards the subjection 
of party to legal as well as to political responsibility. It may 
be urged that party organization implies obedience to consti- 
tuted authority, and that this authority, from its very nature, 
must reside within and not outside of the party itself. The 
courts have ordinarily taken this view, and have not regarded 
the action of a party convention as a proper subject for judicial 
review. At the same time, where party machinery is used op- 
pressively and for improper purposes, the legal organs of gov- 
ernmental authority have again and again successfully asserted 
the right of control. The commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
for instance, imposes a most thoroughgoing governmental con- 
trol upon party action. Each party is required to elect annu- 
ally a state committee, and the members of this committee are 
required to meet and organize at a particular time and in a 
particular manner. Minute directions are prescribed for the 
holding of party caucuses and the choice of election officials. 
The laws governing party machinery, as codified in 1898, fill 
150 pages, containing an average of 300 words to a page. 
And this body of law has since been amplified by a mass of 
supplementary legislation. One may reasonably assert that 
the American party is not legally responsible, but this no 
longer implies that a little junta of politicians may meet at such 
time and place as it chooses and select nominees for public 
office. It cannot be denied that the state is within its proper 
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functions when it undertakes to regulate the machinery by 
which its governmental officers are selected. The federal gov- 
ernment has all along conceded that the regulation of the 
suffrage rests primarily with the states, and has therefore not 
sought to exercise any direct control over the ballot, being 
content simply to prescribe uniform methods for the selection 
of federal officers in state-conducted elections. A similar 
species of jurisdiction might well be extended to the nomina- 
tion as well as to the final selection of the chief of federal offi- 
cers. In the interests of safety, decency, and due deliberation, 
Congress may at some future time impose regulations as to the 
time, place and manner of conducting national nominating con- 
ventions. A national convention hall, erected by the govern- 
ment at Washington, or perhaps in a more central locality, is 
one of the possibilities of the future. Such a hall, properly 
policed and provided with protection against fire and the in- 
cursion of the mob, would mark a distinct advance in the con- 
duct of conventions. So long as all arrangements are left to a 
camarilla of politicians, who have friends to be rewarded and 
enemies to be punished ; so long as the mob is present to de- 
mand the stimulating aliment of some passion-fed illusion or 
illusion-fed passion — so long will the proceedings of a national 
nominating convention fail to attain the dignity and delibera- 
tion implied in the very character of its high functions. 
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